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considering any project which might now be recommended by
Mr. Parnell I should have to take into view the question whether,
two or three months hence, it might be extinguished like its pre-
decessor on account of altered circumstances.
'But it is no question of that kind, and therefore I have no difficulty
in saying it would ill become me to discourage any declaration of
his views for Ireland by a person of so much ability representing
so large a body of opinion. I have always felt, and I believe I have
publicly expressed, my regret that we were so much in the dark
as to the views of the Home Rule or National party; and the
limit I assign to the desirable and allowable is one which I have
often made known in Parliament and elsewhere. I should look
therefore to such a paper as you describe and appear to tender as
one of very great public interest.'
Here we see the formula by which he took his stand. The conserva-
tives, who are the government, are bidding actively to prolong
ParnelFs alliance. He declines to 'counter-bid' against them. There-
fore, though he would be glad to read Parnell's paper as 'of very
great public interest9, he will not negotiate on it.
This was a high-minded attitude, but, of course, of no use to
Parnell; who was busy negotiating with the other side, and had seen
Lord Carnarvon just a week before. He therefore did not send his
paper at that time. In October, however, as the general election
drew nearer, he tried again. On the 23rd, sixteen days after Lord
Salisbury's Newport speech, Mrs. O'Shea wrote to Gladstone seeking
to get a liberal seat in Ulster for Captain O'Shea, and at the end of
a long letter slipped in the remark that she had the paper before
mentioned ready whenever he cared to receive it. By return of post
Gladstone replied, referring the O'Shea matter to his chief whip,
Lord Richard Grosvenor, but adding as to the paper that he would
'be happy to receive5 it. On the 3Oth Mrs. O'Shea forwarded it to
him, enjoining the strictest confidence.
To this remarkable missive Gladstone drafted two different replies,
which both still exist in his own handwriting. The first of them is
perhaps the clearest expression of his attitude which we have. In it
he says:
'You are already aware that I could not enter into any competition with
others upon the question how much or how little can be done for
Ireland in the way of self-government. Before giving any practical
opinion, I must be much better informed as to the facts and pros-
pects on both sides of the water, and must know with whom and
in what capacity I am dealing.
'Further I have seen it argued that Mr. Parnell and his allies
ought to seek a settlement of this question from tlw party now in office, and I